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ANDREW ELLIOT, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF THE 
PROVINCE OP NEW YORK. 

BY EUGENE DEVEREUX. 

The family of Elliot is of old border origin, dating back 
to 1490, at which time Elliot of Redheugh was chief of the 
clan of that name, from whom have descended the Elliots 
of Minto. Gilbert Elliot, the first baronet, was admitted 
to the bar of Scotland, was appointed Clerk of the Privy 
Council, raised to the bench in 1705, and became Lord 
President of the Court of Sessions, assuming the title of 
Lord Minto. The second Sir Gilbert Elliot, who married 
Helen, daughter of Sir Robert Stuart, of Allanbank, also 
became a judge, and attained the dignities of Lord Justice 
Clerk and Lord President of the Court of Sessions. 

Andrew Elliot, third son of the second Sir Gilbert Elliot, 

was born probably at " Minto," or perhaps in the Horse 

Wynd of Edinburgh, in November, 1728, and received his 

early education at Dalkeith School, where, as was custom- 
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ary in those clays, seated on the same hard bench, the son 
of the Laird and the hind's boy were taught the rudiments 
of education ; subsequently he was sent to the famous High 
School of Edinburgh, and he mentioned the fact of his 
having; left school at the a^e of sixteen. It was the custom 
at that time for the sons of gentle Scotch families, not des- 
tined for professional or military service, to learn a trade or 
business, and Andrew Elliot, having selected a business 
career, at the early age of eighteen years left home, and 
on August 30, 1746, was on his way to Portsmouth, from 
whence he probably sailed for his destination, Philadelphia. 
His capital consisted of about £700, advanced to him and 
placed in the hands of John Seaton, merchant, of London, 
by his father, who considered it " more than many young 
men begin on, and as he is both diligent and sober, with 
patience and industry may increase his capital." 

On September 8, 1747, he was occupying a store with a 
son of Thomas Trotter, of Edinburgh, and perhaps con- 
nected with him in business. Having entered actively into 
commercial pursuits, Mr. Seaton informed Lord Minto, 
September 1, 1748, that he should be sent a full assorted 
cargo, that he was deserving and prudent, and had already 
made successful ventures. His father, in a letter to him 
of about that date, expressed a sincere appreciation of the 
kindness of Mr. McCall, merchant, of Philadelphia, who 
appears to have acted as a second father to him after his 
settlement here. 

John Swift, in a letter to Osgood Gee, at Beckenham, in 
Kent, dated at Philadelphia, in 1749, thus writes of him : 
. . . " I have sent you two small kegs of pickles, the pro- 
duct of this country, &c, under the care of Mr. Elliot, a 
young gentleman that came over with me from London, 
and we have lived together these two years. If it should 
fall in your way to be acquainted with him, you will find 
him to be a sensible, modest, deserving young fellow and 
an agreeable companion. He is a son of my Lord Minto's, 
of Scotland." In another letter to Grosvenor Bedford he 
speaks of Andrew Elliot as an intimate friend, one for 
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whom he had a particular regard on account of several 
valuable qualities he had discovered in him. 

In his youth he enjoyed the social entertainments of the 
times, as will be seen by the fact that in 1748 he was a 
subscriber to the first Dancing Assembly given in Phila- 
delphia, and was one of the four managers of the one held 
in 1754. He was a member of the Independent Company 
of Foot in 1756, and was elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the College of Philadelphia in 1762, resigning, 
however, the same year. He was a member of the St. An- 
drew's Society from 1750 to 1764, and of the City Council 
in 1755, which office he held for some time. 

He married, October 31, 1754, Eleanor, daughter of 
George McCall, Esq., by whom he had one child, Eleanor. 1 
His wife died May 20, 1756, and he married, in the latter 
part of 1759 or beginning of 1760, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Plumsted, Esq., by whom he had nine children; 
only two, however, Elizabeth 2 and Agnes Murray, 3 survived 
their parents or were married. 

1 Eleanor, daughter of Andrew Elliot and his wife Eleanor, daughter 
of George McCall, was born May, 1756. She was married first, Novem- 
ber 20, 1773, to James Jauncey, Jr., of New York, who died August 11, 
1777, and secondly to Admiral Kobert Digby, by special license, in Lon- 
don, August 17, 1784. He became senior Admiral in the British navy, 
and died at an advanced age at Minterne Magna, Dorset, February 25, 
1814. 

Mrs. Digby was noted for her intelligence, vivacity, and popularity. 
She died, without issue, at Minterne House, July 28, 1830. 

* Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Andrew Elliot and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Plumsted by his wife Eebecca Kearny, was born in 
Philadelphia October 6, 1762, and was married in New York, April 10, 
1779, to William Schaw, tenth Baron and first Earl Cathcart (see Burke's 
" Peerage"). He was noted for repeated acts of gallantry in the field 
while serving as a British officer during the Revolution. Lady Cathcart 
became distinguished at court during the reign of George III., and 
received especial marks of favor from Queen Charlotte. She died De- 
cember 14, 1847. 

8 Agnes Murray, second daughter of Andrew Elliot and Elizabeth 
Plumsted, was born December 16, 1763, and was married in Edinburgh, 
April 30, 1783, to Sir David Carnegie (see Burke's "Peerage"). "She 
was remarkable through life for her powers of mind, her conversational 
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It is an interesting fact that a tradition exists in the Minto 
and Cathcart families that Elizabeth Plumsted refused an 
offer of marriage from George Washington about the time 
she became engaged to Andrew Elliot ; her daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Cathcart, was their authority, and a note to the 
" Memoirs of the Hon. Hugh Elliot" is said to contain a ref- 
erence to the subject. That Washington was in love with 
some lady at that time is evident from a letter written by 
him to Mrs. Fairfax on September 12, 1758, in which he so 
expressed himself, and added, " the world has no business 
to know the object of my love when I want to conceal it." 1 

During the latter part of his residence in Philadelphia he 
had a summer-seat north of the city called " Gleneva" and 
a dwelling-house on Front Street. He visited Scotland, with 
his family, in 1763, and at the residence of his father, Grey- 
friars Parish, in Edinburgh, his daughter Agnes Murray was 
born. He remained in Great Britain some time, and returned 
to America in 1764, having been appointed on January 19 
" His Majesty's Receiver General of all Revenues, Customs 
excepted," and by the Commissioners of Customs in London, 
Collector of the Port of New York, by virtue of a warrant 
of the Commissioners of the Treasury dated December, 
1763. The office of Collector of the Customs soon became 
a delicate and arduous one. In this year there appeared an 
unwillingness on the part of merchants to submit to the 
usual method of clearing vessels, but Governor Colden in- 
structed Mr. Elliot to allow no vessel a clearance until the 
Governor's " Let Pass" was obtained. 

He was recommended by the Governor to a seat in the 
Council, November 5, 1764, on the ground that it was expe- 
dient for his Majesty's service that he should be appointed. 

The Stamp Act was passed in March of 1765, and the ship 
containing the stamps arrived at New York October of that 
year, and the determination of the people with regard to 

gifts, the charm of her disposition, her artistic talent, and, above all, her 
deep and unaffected piety ." (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto.) Lady Carnegie died June 9, 1860. 
1 Autograph letter sold by Bangs & Co., New York, March 31, 1877. 
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them so frightened the Stamp Distributor that he resigned 
his office. November 1 was the day appointed for their 
distribution, and Andrew Elliot and Lambert Moore wrote 
to Charles Stewart, Surveyor-General of Customs, for in- 
structions, stating that as there was a great uproar in town, 
and that threatening papers had been put upon all their 
doors, they were at a loss how to act, and that if the stamps 
were distributed no doubt they would have to use them, but 
as the Distributor had resigned, and if another was not ap- 
pointed, they would be glad to know whether they could 
clear vessels without certifying that stamps could not be ob- 
tained. In several other letters from him to the Surveyor- 
General of Customs he asked for information and instruc- 
tions, showing that he wished to act cautiously, and while 
ready to perform his duty, he had a desire to avoid oppress- 
ing the people and prevent an outbreak. 1 

In 1768, Mr. Elliot was instructed by the Commissioners 
of Customs at Boston not to receive anything for duties but 
silver, which was not to be procured in the Province; in 
fact, paper currency was scarce. Mr. Elliot granted every 
indulgence he could consistent with his duties as Collector. 
In reply to a letter on this subject from Governor Moore, 
Lord Hillsborough stated that the order of the Commission- 
ers of Customs at Boston to Mr. Elliot appeared to be ill 
judged. 

From this time until 1774, Andrew Elliot's official career 
appears to have been uneventful. On the 19th of October 
of that year, a circular letter was sent to all the Governors 
in America stating that by the King's orders they were in- 
structed to seize all arms and ammunition that might be 
imported into their Province. In compliance with these in- 
structions Governor Colden wrote to Mr. Elliot, December 
15, 1774, requiring him to take the most effectual measures 
" for arresting, detaining, and securing any Gun Powder or 
any sort of Arms or Ammunition which may be attempted 
to be imported into this Province," unless the vessel had a 

1 Notes on the Stamp Act in New York and Virginia. Pa. Mag., 
Vol. II. p. 296. 
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license to carry them. A few days after this order was re- 
ceived, a vessel called the " Lady Gage" arrived at New York 
with arms and ammunition on board. Mr. Elliot seized 
them and had them sent on board of a man-of-war in the 
harbor. For doing so he was threatened with personal 
violence. Governor Colden wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth 
concerning this affair, that it was an infamous attempt to 
frighten Mr. Elliot, and that the principal gentlemen and 
merchants waited upon him and assured him they were 
perfectly satisfied with his conduct, and declared warmly 
against this attempt to insult him. Lord Dartmouth replied, 
approving his " spirited and proper conduct." 

Lieutenant-Governor Colden, in a letter to Governor 
Try on, dated August 2, 1774, again recommended Mr. 
Elliot to a seat in the Council, in which he says, " Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. Kempe are both men of good sense, and 
very proper from the offices they bear to be of the Council 
Board." 

In relation to the disturbed condition of affairs caused by 
acts of Parliament, and the expected arrival of a tea-ship at 
New York, he wrote to his brother Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sep- 
tember 3, 1773 : " The late Act of Parliament about tea (is) 
not well understood here;" and on December 27: "The 
situation of this country is worse than in 1765. The New 
Ministers in England consult adventurers and once having 
spoken and committed themselves they will acknowledge 
no errors." ..." The flame (is) now high. I have been 
waited on, but no insult, they demanded to know what I 
should do ! I replied my duty ! if I could not do that, then 
I should do what appeared most consistent with duty, the 
honour of Government and as bound by my oath and my 
character as a gentleman. They know I am determined, 
I find it best to keep by myself, as I act from, and for my- 
self. My conduct shall be cautious, as bold as best suits my 
object in the honour of Government. No account of the 
Tea Ship ; the Government will endeavor to land the cargo ; 
it is not the voice of the people to destroy it." 1 

1 Minto MSS. 
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On April 5, 1775, he again wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot : 
" Blood being shed at Boston ; as soon as accounts came here 
People assembled and broke open the City Hall, carrying 
off 500 Stand of Arms ; from Sunday to Thursday all was 
confusion : 300 men then marched to my house, and sent in 
a deputation of 6 persons to demand that I should neither 
enter nor clear any ships. Pointing to the armed men, I 
told them they might make me do anything but give a 
promise contrary to my oath and commission ; that as long 
as I could, I would do my duty at the Post. They closed 
the Custom House, I followed and applied to the Gov- 
ernor, He advised submission to the times. I wrote to the 
Captain of the Man-of-War and returned determined to 
remain at my Post. Personally I was treated with civility : 
some high words amongst the deputation made M rs Elliot ap- 
pear, she having been in an adjoining room, which was lucky, 
and, when done with me, they went to assure her of protec- 
tion and regard. She behaved with firmness ; this experience 
will make future trials easier to her. I am determined not 
to quit my station. Connecticut people are expected. Com- 
mittee of 100 formed; Custom house key returned (and) 
business has gone on for two days. ... I and my family are 
in no danger. I will do my duty properly and not quit it 
until I am sure you will not be ashamed of my conduct." 1 

A few months prior to the Declaration of Independence 
Mr. Elliot moved with his family to Perth Amboy, the state 
of affairs in New York making it unsafe for him to stay 
there. He remained at Perth Amboy until the occupation 
of New York by the British, when he returned, and resided 
at his seat called " Minto," on the Bowery road, some two 
miles from the city. He wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot on 
February 17, 1777 : " Major Gordon's expedition (is) to re- 
turn to Staten Island. I was going in a sledge to Shrews- 
bury River to bring off my family, supposing Gordon would 
go on, but Gen 1 Howe only intended to surprise a guard 
which Gordon effected. In reply to my express through the 
woods M w Elliot replied, ' impossible to stir, the country was 

1 Minto MSS. 
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informed within half an hour.' General Putnam has given 
her leave to go off (with) children and clothes, nothing else. 
She has wrote to General Washington to get a protection 
for a sloop. Her time of lying in is near ; if the roads per- 
mit, she was to attempt to go again 30 miles to General 
Putnam. Very uncommon for me, I am out of spirits ; I 
have not shifted, nor even had my shoes off for nine days; — 
anxiety, disappointment and fatigue. Suspense is the only 
thing that totally overcomes me. I shall ask Gen 1 Howe 
for a Flag of truce to go with a sloop to Shrewsbury and 
thence to General Washington. The women and children 
of all friends of the Government are ordered away from 
Monmouth by the 25 th inst., being surrounded by both 
armies they can only go by water. The boats are all sunk 
by order of Washington now i Sole Dictator.' Gen 1 Rob- 
ertson goes to England to-morrow, you will find him a man 
of sense and intelligence, and superior information in regard 
to America, having been here twenty years — He has a cheer- 
ful temper and humour withal, (and) he has pleased all par- 
ties and ranks. He is fond of telling a good story and does 
it well. He is vastly regretted as Military Governor of this 
place, and he has done, at great expense of time and temper, 
amazing good to the miserable inhabitants, standing at all 
times boldly between them and oppression. . . . If I had not 
a family I would rather be in Africa than America. Gen 1 
Robertson has been an uncommon friend to me. I fear I 
may be a bad drawer of character, and have not done him 
justice." 1 

General Howe, by proclamation dated ISTew York, May 1, 
1777, established a Military Court of Police, and appointed 
Andrew Elliot its head. He also by proclamation dated 
July 17, 1777, appointed Andrew Elliot superintendent of 
all imports and exports to and from the Island of New 
York, Long Island, and Staten Island, which was really a 
military appointment as Collector of Customs, with enlarged 
powers and military authority, and on the 22d Andrew Elliot 
gave notice that he had assumed the duties of his office. 

1 Minto MSS. 
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About the same time General Daniel Jones, as Comman- 
dant of the City of New York, appointed Andrew Elliot 
Superintendent-General of the Ordinary Police of the City 
with power to regulate the vicious, the poor, keep order at 
the markets, ferries, etc. 1 He had under his control the 
payment of all the city funds, the ordering of the sale of 
forfeited goods, the collection of licenses, the distribution 
of funds accruing from fines, the payment of salaries, etc. 

During the year 1777, Andrew Elliot and his family were 
afflicted with much sorrow, suffering, and hardship. His 
son-in-law, James Jauncey, Jr., died of fever, after four 
months' illness, on August 11 ; eight days afterwards his 
eldest son, Gilbert, died of malignant fever; his daughter, 
Mrs. Jauncey, was ill of the fever, his son "William's life 
despaired of, and at last he himself was taken seriously ill. 
His brother Sir Gilbert Elliot also died in that year. He 
wrote, December 14, 1777 : " Flour costs £4 per cwt. We 
live on rice, eating bread only once a day. (Have) very few 
servants, and keep close for warmth, fuel being so dear. 
Always hope for better times, hope is the greatest happiness 
of life." 

Mr. Elliot's niece, Mrs. Eden, who with her husband, 
William Eden, 2 made a voyage to New York in 1778, in the 
" Trident," Commodore John Elliot, wrote to her brother, 
Hon. Hugh Elliot, that she anticipated delight at meeting 
her uncle Andrew's family, and that she heard he was be- 
loved by all parties. After her arrival at New York she 
informed him that they were blockaded by a French fleet, 
that Commodore John Elliot was second in command under 
Lord Howe, and " Your other Uncle Mr. Andrew Elliot is 
a very sensible and respectable man; he has a beautiful 
place about two miles from this town where we occasion- 
ally sleep. He has a numerous family, and will be totally 

1 Gaines's New York Gazette. 

2 William Eden married, September 26, 1776, Eleanor, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart., of Minto, was appointed one of the 
British Commissioners for restoring peace in America in 1778, etc., and 
created Baron Auckland November 18, 1789. 
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ruined if we cannot recover our affairs ; yet he is perfectly 
cheerful." Andrew Elliot, in a letter to his nephew, Sir Gil- 
bert, dated July 20, 1778, says, " Your sister is beloved by 
everybody; could this affair be settled by a woman, she is 
the woman, her manner is perfect. Eden I like prodig- 
iously — clever, sensible and officially dexterous. . . . Had 
our fleet and army remained at Philadelphia the divided 
fleet would have fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
French fleet arrived after our last division got in from Phil- 
adelphia. ... I have been on board my brother Jack's 
ship, his spirits are good, but imagine an old brave British 
officer that used to run after the French, blockaded in Port, 
and seeing prizes taken under the nose of a British Fleet." 

In the latter part of 1778 he sent his two sons, John and 
"William, to Edinburgh to complete their education. They 
were both said to be manly boys. William was marked out 
by nature to be a seaman, and John, equally clever but with 
better judgment, was destined for the army, a life which was 
considered by Mr. Elliot as " genteel beggary" and full of 
disappointments. 

He expressed his antipathy to the French and his opinion 
of D'Estaing in a letter to Sir Gilbert thus : " I hate the 
French, but can't help admiring D'Estaing, it's glorious 
even to fail when you attempt, with such prospects of suc- 
cess, such objects as he has; Thank God! he is now dis- 
abled. I wish, somehow he had not been a Frenchman." 

He wrote the following characteristic letter to his nephew 
on the subject of his daughter Elizabeth's marriage : " My 
daughter (is) to be married to Lord Cathcart next week; 
both seem highly pleased. I am always happy when young 
people are happy. If his friends object, he has not hurried 
into it, and he has proved to me it is most prudent to marry 
my daughter ; if I really thought so I should not agree ; a 
downright prudent marriage is the most insipid thing. I 
hope their youth will pass agreeably ; as to age it passes in 
grunting, scolding and fretting about matters it has no 
concern with." Lord Cathcart procured a license April 9, 
1779, and they were married on the evening of the 10th. 
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The summer season of 1779 was very unhealthy in New 
York, and all Mr. Elliot's family, including his servants, 
were down with the fever. His youngest child, Rebecca, 
died, and Lord Cathcart's health was so impaired by it that 
he was compelled to return to England in the following 
year. 1 

In 1780 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of New York, took the usual oaths of qualification 
before his Excellency the Governor, in Council, on March 

1 William Schaw Cathcart, tenth Baron Cathcart, succeeded his father 
in 1776, when he became of age, entered the army in 1777, having obtained 
a Cornet's commission in the Seventeenth Light Dragoons, and arrived 
in America in that year. He was at the storming of Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery, on the Hudson River, and promoted for distinguished con- 
duct on that occasion ; was Captain of the Seventeenth Dragoons in 1778, 
and mentioned in general orders for surprising Federal pickets near Val- 
ley Forge. He appeared as chief of the Knights of the " Blended Rose," 
at the Meschianza, held on May 18, 1778, at Philadelphia, ostensibly in 
honor of General Sir William Howe, prior to his departure from Amer- 
ica, but really to put a cheerful face on an enforced retreat to New York. 
He became Aide-de-Camp to Sir Henry Clinton, and was distinguished 
at the battle of Monmouth Court-House. Lord Cathcart was appointed 
to organize a corps called the British Legion, of which he himself says, 
" I was employed in 1778 to incorporate certain independent Provincial 
Dragoons and infantry, and to raise recruits to form a corps of light 
troops; the scheme was my own, and it was to be called the British 
Legion. I was Colonel Commandant and appointed my own officers. 
The Provincial clothing was too Gaudy and the accoutrements too 
Slight : I had to arrange for myself in these respects. Six weeks after 
the corps was established, the cavalry marched to the front under Colonel 
Tarleton, the infantry under Major Cochran." Although ill with fever, 
he embarked with his corps in the expedition against Georgia and South 
Carolina ; but while encamped on James Island, near Charleston, he was 
relieved from duty on surgeon's certificate and returned to New York, 
where he was appointed Quartermaster-General, resigning which he 
joined the Thirty-eighth Regiment, and was second in command of the 
first Battalion of Grenadiers of the army. A relapse of the fever com- 
pelled him to return to England, when he was appointed, February 10, 
1781, Captain in the Coldstream Foot Guards. He attained the full rank 
of General in the British army, and his eminent military services are 
well known in history. He was advanced to the dignity of Earl Cathcart, 
June 18, 1814, died at his seat " Cartside," near Glasgow, June 16, 1843, 
and was buried in Paisley Abbey. 
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23, and on April 17 of that year began his administration 
and became a member of the Council. It is evident that 
one to whom so many important offices were given, and 
who was capable of holding them all at the same time, 
must have inspired the confidence of the British Govern- 
ment and his immediate superior officers as to his ability, 
integrity, and executive powers. 

Major-General James Pattison, commandant at New York, 
on relinquishing the command, wrote a letter, August 12, 
1780, to Lieutenant-Governor Elliot, as head of the Military 
Court of Police, in which he stated it was to this court that 
the city was greatly indebted for the peace, good order, and 
justice which had been maintained, and commended their 
" cool and temperate judgment, their candid and impartial 
council and their active and watchful care." Lieutenant- 
Governor Andrew Elliot, General Eobertson, and Chief- 
Justice Smith were appointed, September 30, 1780, by Sir 
Henry Clinton, a committee to proceed to General Wash- 
ington's headquarters at Dobbs' Ferry, and intercede on 
behalf of Major Andre. They carried a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton to General Washington, in which he stated 
that the board of officers who tried Major Andre were not 
rightly informed of all the circumstances of the case, and 
that he thought General Washington should be apprised of 
the true facts. In a letter to Lord Cathcart, dated October 
4, 1780, after referring to Arnold's secret correspondence, 
Governor Elliot said that Colonel Robinson and Andre were 
to meet Arnold, but accidents prevented. With regard to 
his efforts to save Andre, he said that while Washington 
expressed a high opinion of his character, he would not 
allow him to land with General Eobertson; and, after de- 
scribing the circumstances of Andre's trial and execution, 
as already known, he added that when Andre was refused 
permission to leave his watch to a friend, an officer present, 
named Harrison, stepped forward and paid thirty guineas 
for it and gave it to Andre, for which he gave an order on 
Mr. Henry White, of New York. He also stated that Andre 
was cool and determined, and on " every occasion declared 
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the change of name and clothes was contrary to General 
Clinton's orders." 1 

Lieutenant-Governor Elliot and others forming the Coun- 
cil of the Province in 1780, presented an address to General 
James Robertson, Governor-in-Chief, condemning the pro- 
moters of the Revolution, censuring them for refusing the 
conciliatory offers of Great Britain, and attributing to them 
the unhappy condition of the country ; it expressed sympa- 
thy for the sufferings of the loyal people, and gratitude for 
the benevolent proclamations issued by Great Britain. 

Elliot was given power by the Commissioners and Gov- 
ernor of the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich to 
collect and receive all unclaimed or forfeited shares of prize 
and bounty money due to that hospital, and published a 
notice to that effect on March 14, 1781, from his office, 215 
Water Street, New York. 

After the capitulation of Cornwallis, in 1781, while greatly 
regretting that misfortune to the British cause, Governor 
Elliot appears to have expected the Independence of the 
States, but was of the opinion that if England could get 
allies, prevent the French from assisting the " Rebels," and 
entirely overcome what was " never dreamt of, superiority 
at sea," then they would soon compel the " Rebels" to accept 
terms favorable to Great Britain ; but if she should have to 
stand alone, with half of Europe and all America against her, 
he feared she in turn would have to accept terms. He wrote, 
" The alarm here is great, everybody talking of going, from 
an idea that this place will be given up : there is no dread 
of capture. The giving up (of) this place, of which I have 
no fear, would be to give up everything. . . . All I beg of 
my friends is, as soon as possible, to inform me when it is 
intended to abandon America, an event I will not anticipate; 
it is determining the ruin of Great Britain." He was op- 
posed to encouraging emigration until the intentions of the 
government were known, and thought that care should be 
taken not to give too freely to those who ran away, as other- 
wise multitudes would follow to " get a cut at the same loaf," 

1 Cathcart MSS. 
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and would not permit his family to leave New York, because, 
from the light in which he stood in the community, it would 
create greater alarm. He said, " If America is to be given 
up Bills should be drawn and gold and silver received, 
which should be put on board of men-of-war : Government 
Bills will call in all the money, as even disaffected people 
will prefer bills in money at Home (in England) to the risk 
of being plundered here. My fate and (that of) America is 
closely connected. I shall, although I wish for quiet, be the 
last to leave, whilst Great Britain has any prospect left, if I 
can be of any service ; when it is otherwise, I don't think 
I can stoop to ask Congress for my own, nor to a ruined 
country for bread ; and perhaps, after losing a fortune and 
spending a life in the cause of Great Britain be insulted by 
a disappointed Minister. I leave, as I always do, my own 
situation to fate. I look for Allies meanwhile; Europe can- 
not see England overpowered, and if not, America is still 
hers." 

In another interesting letter to Lord Cathcart he says, 
" Although my life here is a plaguey one yet I confess I 
have every support. General Clinton is ever more friendly, 
if possible, (and) I am much w T ith him. General Robertson 
shows me every mark of attention, and the Commandant 
and I go on vastly well; out of my own line I never med- 
dle, and in it I have plenty to do. The General feels full 
confidence in me and be assured I do with candour and 
firmness act and give, w^hen called upon, my sentiments; 
otherwise I should ill requite his friendship and the character 
I aim at." 

General Robertson, Governor-in-Chief of the Province, 
seems to have had the highest regard for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Elliot, for on May 7, 1781, he wrote to Lord Germaine : 
" Well knowing the talents and disposition of Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Elliot, I am perfectly satisfied he will continue every 
endeavor we have jointly used to make Government agree- 
able to the people, and hope on the whole that the King's 
service will not suffer by my absence from the Province." 

Of Prince William Henry (William IV.), then in New 
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York, under the guardianship of Admiral Digby, he wrote : 
" I think it a pity the Prince, who is really a charming lad, 
should be here, as I can't think it a good place for youth; 
but the Admiral seems a discreet, careful man, and sixteen 
requires such a one." " The Prince must find it dull ; but 
it would not do to let him run out. The Admiral is very 
attentive to him; he was at Sir H. Clinton's Ball on the 
Queen's birth night, and danced with Mrs. Douglas (Miss 
Burdges that was)." 

In 1781 there appears to have been some dissatisfaction 
expressed by the Ministry on the management of the Col- 
lector's office in New York, which roused Governor Elliot's 
indignation, and induced him to write to Lord Cathcart, on 
December 8, an earnest letter, in which he alludes to him- 
self as " an old servant to Government, who has in most 
trying situations behaved so as to obtain their approbation, 
who alone of the Crown Officers risked his person to sup- 
port the Royal authority, and the Acts of trade, who has lost 
without complaint a large fortune, and who has conducted 
the trade of New York so as to prevent trouble to Govern- 
ment, when Government seemed, as it does now, at a loss 
what orders to give. . . . The money is not my object, I 
have lost my fortune and I don't shrink from honest pov- 
erty, my reputation as a man and an upright officer of 
Government I ever can and will maintain. I ever wish to 
obey orders, but many orders, from bad information given 
by the self interested, ignorant of the real situation, have 
been given that could not be complied with. ... I de- 
manded leave from Sir Henry Clinton to embark this day 
for England, but have not been able to obtain it. Sir Henry 
said that if I went the trade would stop, ... In such a sit- 
uation surely there cannot be any dispute about duties ; the 
Treasury is fully informed and will in a future day thank 
me. Sir Henry made me, though with a bad grace, relin- 
quish my plan of going. He is writing to Lord North and 
begged me to do the same. I have however addressed my- 
self to you, and beg you will ask Lord North to have my 
conduct inquired into. I wait his Lordship's reply; if 
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there is cause for complaint I will go to England and de- 
mand examination or trial. ... If Lord North had inves- 
tigated they would have plainly seen that I have attended 
not so much to my own situation as to the guarding of the 
Administration." 

On the same date he wrote in another letter : " I have been 
up all night arranging papers with a view to going home in 
the fleet, and am still in great agitation of spirits. I beg 
you to show the enclosed letter to Lord North. I wait an 
answer with impatience. I will only add the General's real 
uneasiness prevented my going. The Treasury know little 
of me if they think the withholding or paying any sum 
could deter or bribe me to do what ought not to be done. 
To support Administration on laudable principles is my 
whole principle; but I am alone." 

In March, 1782, there was a change of administration in 
England, and Sir Guy Carleton having superseded Sir 
Henry Clinton on May 5, Governor Elliot, contrary to ex- 
pectations, was retained in office. He fully believed the joint 
letter of Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby, of August 
2, 1782, to General Washington, established the Independ- 
ence of the United States, and wrote that the inhabitants 
of New York were " dejected and wretched." 

The British Government having confidence in the ability 
and integrity of Lieutenant-Governor Elliot, again sent him 
on an important mission. He, together with General Camp- 
bell, were appointed commissioners to meet the American 
commissioners, General Knox and Gouverneur Morris, at 
Elizabethtown, N. J., for the purpose of agreeing upon an 
exchange of prisoners and settling the accounts for the 
support of them. 

He wrote, October 5, 1782, relative to this meeting: "I 
went to Tappan with General Campbell as a Commissioner 
from Sir Guy Carleton to meet Commissioners from Gen- 
eral Washington, about a general cartel. Both sides dis- 
puted the terms in which their powers respectively were 
couched so no business was done. The real object was only 
to feel our pulse as to independency. So we staid and ate 
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and drank together very sociably for two days and then 
parted. Generals Knox and Heath (?) were Washington's 
commissioners." 

In a letter to Lord Cathcart, dated April 30, 1783, he 
refers to a proposed conference : " The day after to-morrow 
I set off with Sir Guy Carleton to meet Gen 1 Washington 
and Governor Clinton. We go up the river in a frigate on 
board of which the meeting is to be. Gen 1 Washington 
proposed it. I cant think the meeting will answer any good. 
Washington will ask merely for the prisoners, and Clinton 
will ask for immediate possession of the town of New York. 
The General (Sir Guy Carleton) however does not wish to 
refuse to meet Gen 1 Washington. I am always ready to 
obey, and as I have recovered, I can at least laugh." 1 In a 
subsequent letter he wrote : " Sir Guy Carleton got fever and 
ague the day after we arrived at Tappan ; we returned in 
four days. Everything proposed was gone through with. 
We dined with Gen 1 Washington at Tappan, and he dined 
(with us) on board the man-of-war. Gen 1 Washington was 
particularly civil to me, renewed our old acquaintance, 
and he was so good as to pay me many compliments on the 
character I had supported in the office I filled at N". Y. and 
Gov. Clinton did the same ; and all assure me my Estate in 
this Province is safe. They also say they are very sorry I 
am leaving the country and hoped I would at least stay till 
the town was delivered up. All this is very well and I be- 
lieve sincere, but I want nothing to detain me here. I find 
I should be unhappy, although I believe I am more es- 
teemed in this Province than I ever shall be in any (other) 
part of the world, and would meet with every support and 
attention. But I cannot stay; my feelings would hourly be 
hurt through others, and by what might not be intended to 
hurt me." 

It is proper to state here that the official conduct of 

Lieutenant-Governor Elliot appears never to have been 

censured by any Loyalist except Judge Thomas Jones, who 

doubted his ability and questioned his integrity, but at the 

1 Governor Elliot had been ill twelve weeks with fever. 

Vol. xi.— 10 
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same time could not refrain from saying, " he was kind, 
friendly, and hospitable to his countrymen and friends; 
was generous to the poor ; was a gentleman born and had 
a good heart." 

In proof of his kindness of heart and sympathy for the 
sufferings even of those who were opposed to him, Alexan- 
der Gray don, in his interesting memoirs, states that while a 
prisoner in New York, his mother having in vain sought to 
obtain his release by application to persons of supposed in- 
fluence, " finally resolved to address herself to Mr. Andrew 
Elliot who was a person of respectability and well known 
both in Philadelphia and New York." His advice was that 
she should go at once in person to General Howe, adding, 
" Those you have applied to or may apply to, have little or 
no interest, though they may not choose to say so; but a 
direct personal application to the Commander in Chief will, 
I verily believe, be propitious to your wishes." Eesolving 
to act on his advice, she boldly went to General Howe, and 
from his manner towards her, and the promptness with which 
he granted her request, it may be inferred that Mr. Elliot 
had quietly interceded in her son's behalf. 

While full of despondency at the defeat of the British 
cause, the loss of office, property, and a home, and in great 
anxiety for the future welfare of his family, Governor El- 
liot's life was brightened by the marriage of his daughter, 
Agnes Murray, to Sir David Carnegie, at Edinburgh, on 
April 30, 1783. He wrote that " Nancy's (Lady Carnegie's) 
being so well settled is most satisfactory. If Sir David 
makes her as happy as Betsy (Lady Cathcart) is, I must be 
allowed to be the most fortunate of men." 

After peace was proclaimed, in 1783, Governor Elliot 
determined to remove with his family to Scotland, being 
confident that a residence in the United States would be at 
least disagreeable, if not unsafe, on account of the active 
part he took as an officer of the British Government. He 
sent his family away in the frigate " Nonsuch," Captain 
Truscott, on July 9 of that year. Prior to his own depart- 
ure he received, from several eminent persons in the Ameri- 
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can service, letters expressing their highest estimation of his 
character and conduct during the Revolution. 

Elias Boudinot wrote to Governor Elliot the following 
letter : 

" Princeton, 29th October 1783 

" Sir, — Being lately informed, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, that you mean to leave the city of New York for 
Europe with the British troops, and not knowing whether 
it was a matter of choice, or from any apprehensions of 
your remaining being disagreeable to the State, permit me, 
Sir, to offer you any services in my power, and to assure 
you that, as far as I can judge, your stay will be both agree- 
ble and pleasing to any State where you may think proper 
to reside, and to promise that I will undertake to obtain the 
most ample acknowledgment of this temper from the Gov- 
ernment of either of the States you may think proper, for 
this purpose, if you should require it. 

" Having been fully convinced of the rectitude of your 
conduct throughout the late disagreeable contest, and having 
experienced the happy effects of your liberality and benevo- 
lence to multitudes of our unhappy citizens, w T ho have 
suffered captivity by the fortune of war, I could not with- 
hold my testimony to your goodness, and contribute my 
mite in giving you your election as to your residence in 
this country, as far as was in my power. 

" I have the honor to be, with great respect and esteem 
" Sir, 

" Tour most obedient and very humble Servant, 

"ELIAS BOUDINOT. 

"The Honorable Andrew Elliot EsqV 



That Governor Elliot made a most favorable impression 
upon General Knox while acting as commissioner for the 
exchange of prisoners is evident from the following extract : 

" General Knox, understanding that Mr. Elliot is still in 
New York, cannot refrain from expressing an ardent desire 
for his felicity. He begs indulgence when he assures Mr. 
Elliot that the impressions of respect for him are too strong 
to be effaced, and that, notwithstanding the perplexing busi- 
ness which gave birth to their acquaintance, he hopes that 
some future occasion may occur when, unshackled by oppo- 
site interests, he may fully enjoy those sentiments which 
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were inspired by the liberal and polite conduct of Mr. 

Elliot. 
"Haerlem, Sunday Evening, 23d November 1783 
"The Honorable Andrew Elliot Esq r . New York." 

The following letter from General "Washington will in- 
dicate the regard he had for Governor Elliot : 

" New York, 1st December 1783. 
" Sir, — Upon the receipt of your letter respecting Mrs. 
Jauncey, I did myself the pleasure of waiting upon that 
lady ; and beg you to be persuaded that I shall be happy in 
occasions of rendering her any service which may be in my 
power. 

" I am confident, Sir, it must give you great satisfaction 
to be informed that the most perfect regularity and good 
order prevail in this city, and that every description of 
people find themselves under the protection of the laws of 
the State. 

" Wishing you a safe passage and an agreeable sight of 
your friends, 1 

"'I remain, with great regard, 
" Sir, 
" Your most Obedient Servant 

"GO. WASHINGTON. 
" The Honorable Andrew Elliot, Esqr." 

Governor Elliot sailed from New York for Great Britain 
during the month of December. His property in New 
York was not confiscated as has been stated, but was in 
Pennsylvania. The Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
issued a proclamation that he should appear within a spe- 
cified time to take his trial for treason, failing to do so he 
should stand attainted. His wife's property in Philadelphia, 
which she inherited from her grandfather, Clement Plum- 
sted, was also confiscated, although it had never been trans- 
ferred to Governor Elliot. It was purchased by a former 
friend and manager of their real estate for twenty years. 
When application was made to him concerning this prop- 
erty, he replied that he had purchased it to make money, 

1 Original letters to Governor Elliot at Kinnaird Castle ; and Cathcart 

MSS. 
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and Mrs. Elliot was compelled to compromise with him by 
giving him fee simple for half the estate; the other half 
Governor Elliot, prior to his departure from the United 
States, sold to Abel James for £5200, being one-third its 
value, and was compelled to do so to avoid going to Great 
Britain a beggar. 1 

After his return to Scotland he wholly retired from 
politics and held no public office, living first at St. George's 
Square, Edinburgh. He then purchased a seat called 
" Greenwells," where he devoted his time to agriculture, 
residing mostly at Mount Teviot, near by, the seat of his 
brother, Admiral John Elliot, between whom there existed 
a strong fraternal affection and intimacy. 2 

The British Government was somewhat tardy in its ac- 
knowledgment of services rendered by Governor Elliot 
and in compensating him for the loss of property in the 
United States, but he was finally rewarded with a pension. 3 

It was in 1790 that a plan was formed for the purpose of 
sending Governor Elliot out to the United States as British 
Minister. Mr. Dundas, the well-known statesman, the Hon. 
Hugh Elliot, and others, took part in this scheme. It was 
proposed to send him with a letter to "Washington to settle 
preliminaries, and, as soon as Congress had confirmed a 
proper person as Minister to Great Britain, then he was to 
present his credentials as British Minister. They failed to 
induce Governor Elliot to accept the proposition, partly 
owing, no doubt, to ill health and to an aversion to enter 
upon scenes that were painful to him. 4 

Rev. Dr. Somerville 5 mentions having been present at 
Lord Minto's with Governor Elliot and Mr. Burke, when 
the latter strongly expressed his admiration of Washing- 
ton's character and ability. Dr. Somerville alluded to this 

1 Carnegie's " Earls of Southesk," Fraser, Edinburgh, 1867, from Gov- 
ernor Elliot's papers at Kinnaird Castle and Cathcart MSS. 
a Family letters. 
•Ibid. 

* Private documents of Governor Elliot at Kinnaird and family letters. 
6 In " My own Life and Times." 
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subject afterwards in a conversation with Governor Elliot, 
who, he says, replied, that " if the most artful caution con- 
stituted greatness of character, Washington certainly had a 
just claim to the precedency Mr. Burke has assigned to 
him;" for that "he always waited for the opinion of others 
before he declared his own;" by which he understood Gov- 
ernor Elliot to mean that "Washington yielded craftily to the 
current of popular sentiment, and that he was rather the de- 
fender than the instigator of the independence of America. 
At the same time Mr. Elliot checked his curiosity for more 
particular information by saying that "American affairs 
were to him a source of such painful recollection that he 
wished never to make them the subject of discourse, and, 
even if it were possible, to expel them from his thoughts." 

Both in public and private life Governor Elliot appears 
to have made many friends and few enemies. He corre- 
sponded w T ith relatives in Philadelphia for many years after 
he resided in Scotland, and his letters indicate that he had 
a vivid and pleasant recollection of all his friends. He 
died at Mount Teviot, May 25, 1797, of a stroke of paralysis, 
his wife and oldest three daughters surviving him. Mrs. 
Elliot died suddenly, of organic affection of the heart, at 
Edinburgh, in the early part of May, 1799, and was buried 
beside her husband at Minto. 1 

1 The writer is greatly indebted to the Earl of Southesk for valuable 
information, and to Earl Cathcart for extensive notes, copies of letters 
in his own and the Earl of Minto's possession, and for a photograph of 
a miniature portrait of Governor Elliot, from which the etching accom- 
panying this sketch has been taken. 



